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Onoro Lake near Sanford, Florida. 


There are eighteen houses within a radius of 
half‘a mile from Onoro Lake, One new house just 
finished. An ideal place for a Friends’ winter 
colony. Boarding can be had in the neighborhood. 
For further information, address, 


GEO. L. MARIS, Sanford, Fla. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


**1847’’ ROGERS 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


Twenty thousand pieces at one-half 
catalogue price. This is the original 
and best known make of Rogers ware 
and stock includes twelve patterns. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
WN. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


Single Rooms or Suites. 


Transient or Permanent Guests. 


Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
FOR SALE—Corner property, fifteen room 
house with all modern conveniences. If interested 
address, No. 1 W. Main Street, Moorestown, N. J. 


WINTER MILLINERY 


The latest and most select styles 


in Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 


We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue, 
Established 16 years. 





Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED— FOR YOU TO LET ME KNOW 

if you have any writing or compiling of sta- 

tistics, estimating the cost of departments in your 

business, general accounting or auditing, you wish 

to have done. I would like to secure such work 

for a Friend, who is an expert. Address, George 
B. Miller, Wilmington, Del. 


ANTED—A REFINED YOUNG WOMAN, 
understanding and liking children; neat, 
orderly, able to help with plain sewing, chamber 
work and care of two children. Address A. T. M., 
313 Market Street, Philadelphia. Reference ex- 
changed. 


OFFICE TO 
‘Intelligencers’’ 


COM- 
dated 


ANTED — AT THIS 
plete our files, a few * 
8-24-1907. 


WANTED — BY A FRIEND, POSITION AS 
nurse. Transient or permanent cases. 
R. A. Wilkinson, Box 68, Kennett Square, Pa. 


WANTED— POSITION AS COMPANION OF 
elderly person or invalid. Will travel. Can 
assume assume responsibility. Address, No. 26 this office. 


WANTED- -BY AN EXPERIENCED MIDDLE 
aged nurse (Friend), engagement. Unlim- 
ited experience with nervous and aged people. 
No objection to country. Moderate terms. 
Arabell Bell, 737 N. 24th St., Philadelphia. 
WANTED—A FRIEND, TO HELP IN THE 
house, to whom a good home would be the 
first consideration. A steady elderly person pre- 
ferred. Box 12,, Timicula, Pa. 


WANTED — A REFINED, HEALTHY, 
young woman as mother’s helper in family 
of six children. Must be experienced in care of 
infants. Suitable compensation. Address, T. J., 
42 Gowen Avenue, Mt Airy, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—BY AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN 
position as housekeeper or companion; near 
Philadelphia, preferably Swarthmore. Address, 
G. E. S., 632 Elmer Street, Vineland, N. J. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 


OR NEARLY TWO YEARS I HAVE BEEN 
living with my family in western Washington, 
between Puget Sound and the Olympic Mountains, 
25 miles west of Seattle. We are satisfied with 
soil and water. The climate favors out-of-doors 
work during almost every week of winter, The 
business outlook is good. We desire neighbors, 
especially people interested in gardening, fruit 
growing and poultry raising. Correspondence in- 
vited. S. EDWARD PASCHALL, Chico, Kitsap Co 
Washington. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


~ ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends Meeting House. 
Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
The Philadelphia, 521 N. Fair Oaks Ave. Open 
all the year. Home comforts. Fine mountain 
view. Elizabeth P. Evans. 


Continued on page tit 


“GLENBURNIE ON LAKE GEORGE” 


Wanted an experienced Hotel Manager and 
Friends generally to become interested in our 
New Resort at “Glenburnie on Lake George,” 
We are now building a Modern Equipped Summer 
Hotel for Rent, either furnished or unfurnished, 
and will make attractive terms to right party. We 
control one of the most beautiful locations along 
this World-renowned Lake, and purpose to make 
it an ideal Resort for rest and recreation. 

For booklet and further information 
during Winter Months 


WILLIAM E. WALTON & Son, 
Pocomoke City, Maryland. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and old Photographs will fade. 


, address 


Have them made PERMANENT by 
being copied and printed on Platinum 
paper. Send them to 


Wittiam SHEWELL ELtis 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
1628 Chestnut Street, Paltadelphie, Penna. 


Old Virginia Hams 


There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if yen have 


you’ll renew your order of course. 
per lb. 25c. 


H. T, PANGOAST, 


Purcellville, Ya. 


a full line of Fine Furn- 


WE CARRY ishings and will be glad 


to fill orders by mail or telephone. Once having 
your sizes, we keep same indexed. 
Bell ’Phone— Walnut 3181. 


HOWARD H. BRADDOCK S. STOCKTON ZELLEY 


BRADDOCK °*/, ZELLEY 
MEN'S FURNISHERS 
112 So. ELEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Free Delivery, City, Suburbs, Railroad Package Service, 


BARTLETT'S FOREIGN TOURS 


Afford the best opportunity to visit Europe 
at the proper seasons. The itineraries are 
delightful; parties limited to 15 persons, 
and the membership sll that can be de- 
sired. Send for Brochure,“TRAVEL FREE 
FROM CARE.” Weare also equipped to 
make 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


easy and comfortable by supplying steam- 
ship accommodations by every line, foreign 
railroad tickets, 
books, etc 
formation. 


BARTLETT TOURS COMPANY 


EDWARD C. DIXON, President. 
JOHN L. CARVER, Secretary, 
CHARLES A. TYLER. Manager. 


532 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


travelers’ checks, guide 


, and by furnishing helpful in- 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intell'gencer Association 
(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

fo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
seribers. 

Bingle copies, 5 centa. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
vents 


OFFICES; Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Ste, 
Philadelphia, 


®,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second 
glass Matter. 
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| EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


| Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York, 


George School, 


| WEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepa 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


§920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICEs : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Stenographe 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansos 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
felephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL” 


Manufacturing Optician 





GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 


| 
| 
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Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l'urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School — 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Second House 


The Pennhurst a = 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.\ 


fvery comfort and convenience, including elevator 
wo street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


| HOTEL WARWICK 

The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 

| S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 

SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 

| - 7 

EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y.. State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 








| A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


| 1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Watch Repairing 


USIMUSAD 












“Where is the best place 
to get my watch repaired 
and kept in order.”” For 
ninety years our special- 
ty has been repairing and 
adjusting fine chrono- 
meters and timepieces. 


RIGGS & BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
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I have no hesitation in saying that the reason 
for the failure of Christianity as a social force is 
that Christians have lost sight of the social ideals 
of the Master. E. VIPONT BROWN. 

In an address to York (Eng.) Old Scholars. 


OLD MEETING-HOUSES. 
(Continued.) 
IIl 

I love old Meeting-houses ;—where on earth 
Is more of gracious charm and piety 
And saintly goodness seen than gathers here 
In quiet First-day meetings? Many a child, 
I think, is stirred to life-long righteousness 
By sight and memory of the dignity 
And tranquil spiritual beauty in the forms 
And faces of the venerable sires 
And placid grand-dames in the gallery seats. 
Wrapt round with tranquil sweet solemnity 
And peace and gentleness, they represent 
The Quaker faith made visible to all. 
One such there was whose memory is most dear:— 
Friendly of soul was she, and all who came 
Within the sunlight of her kindliness 
Were richer for her friendship and her love. 
We say the saints have gone from earth long since; 
But she, I think, was saintly,—if to be 
Devoted to high truth, to hear from heaven 
The voice ineffable and tell its words 
To us who listened to her ministry, 
To live a blameless life, and shed around 
Sweet peace and friendliness and gracious cheer,— 
If this be saintliness, the gift was hers. 
God sends such souls among us now and then 
To show that heaven is not remote and strange, 
But here about us on this beauteous earth; 
And never can discouragement or gloom 
Becloud our vision while companioned here 
With friends like her, whose simple kindliness 
And cheering love seem touched with grace divine. 


And many a kindly reverend good old man 

Of equal saintship have I known, now gone 

Unto his heavenly home. One such there was 
Whose blameless tranquil years reached nigh five-score 
Before they laid him in the quiet earth 

At little, lonely, well-loved Romansville, 

Among the hills above the Brandywine. 

He was a farmer of the olden school, 

A man of friendly heart and wholesome cheer, 
Sturdy and steadfast through all trials; and now 
In his old age a noble veteran 

He sat among the elders much revered, 

A true old-fashioned Friend; all ages loved 

His converse, for his venerable head 

Belied his youthful heart,—he was as fresh 

In sympathy as any boy, and drew 
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Young folk and children round him by the charm 
Of cheerfulness unfailing, and his kind 

Warm interest in all their joys and griefs. 

—O when they laid him in the quiet grave, 

I thought, in childish fashion, that no more 

Of kindness lived, now this good man was gone! 


The Friends that I have here portrayed are types 
Of such as every Meeting-house has known; 
Their names are written on the lowly slabs 
Beneath the solemn cypresses and firs, 

Wept o’er by sobbing rains and rose-leaves strewn 
In grieving autumn eves by wandering winds, 

In every Quaker grave-yard, and their fame 
Lives in the loving records of the heart 
Immortally. O wondrous power of goodness 
Surpassing every other human gift,— 

Goodness that bringeth heaven down to earth 
And linketh mortal man with angels here! 


(To be continued.) 


CHILDHOOD AND ITS PLAY. 


There is no more helpful tendency in modern 
education than the recent emphasis on the proper 
forms of play. Though the educational value of 
play was accepted by Plato, practiced by the Spar- 
tans, advocated by Locke and Rousseau, and fin- 
ally inculeated into a complete system of education 
by Froebel, the general mass of educators and 
parents have failed until quite recently to grasp 
its significance. The city of Boston, for example, 
has for several years taken a strong initiative in 
this direction under the leadership and patronage 
of Joseph Lee, and Philadelphia is now doing some 
most excellent work in establishing play grounds 
and in supervising the games and sports of chil- 
dren, both in and out of school. 

It is not necessary to go into detail as to what 
the neglect of the study of play has meant; suf- 
fice it to intimate that the parent and teacher have 
been neglecting the child at a time when tempta- 
tions are strongest and most numerous, and at a 
time when the child gets into mischief and learns 
most which tends toward immorality. The easy 
approach to the friendship of the child through 
the sympathetic participation with him in his 
games and sports has been overlooked, and the 
child without a playground at its home grows into 
a parent with a stifled appreciation of the mean- 
ing of infancy. 

Life is more complex and more strenuous for 
the child than formerly; much is required in a 
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short period of time and to counteract this, much 
recreation is necessary; consequently we are also 
beginning to learn that the child should be just 
as happy in its hours of work as in its hours of 
leisure. 

Whether play is due to an overflow of energy, 
as Herbert Spencer would have us think, or sim- 
ply “The exercise of rudimentary functions which 
were at one time useful,” as G. Stanley Hall 
would try to make us believe, or, as Carl Groos 
says, an instinct, ‘““The sole purpose of which is to 
prepare for future work,” it undoubtedly is the 
child’s chief means of becoming adjusted to the 
world in which it so vigorously lives. Uncon- 
scious as the child is of the purpose play serves 
for future trials and accomplishments, it un- 
doubtedly does aid toward complete living in later 
life. It excites the child’s vivid imagination, 
offers opportunity for self expression and pre- 
pares the way for a wider social ideal with its 
altruistic spirit of co-operation. Its delusions 
and illusions give pleasure, while on the margin 
of consciousness is the idea of “joy in being a 
cause,” which remains as a heritage to most peo- 
ple throughout life. It develops the child physi- 
cally, intellectually, and morally. It appeals to and 
strengthens every phase of the growing body, aids 
the nervous system in becoming more stable, cor- 
relates the actions of the fundamental and acces- 
sory muscles, and also improves the circulation. 
It develops quick perception, dexterity of move- 
ment, good judgment, rapid decision, and efficient 
will power. It teaches the child concretely the 
meaning of justice, honor, loyalty, and courage 
by affording opportunities for natural energetic 
effort from which arises self confidence, self con- 
trol and a respect for the rights of others. 


WHY DO CHILDREN NEED GUIDANCE IN THEIR PLAY? 


The answer is apparent when we consider what 
children play. A little boy was recently seen mim- 
icking his drunken father, and a little girl playing 
she was a mother beating her children. These 
seem like exaggerated examples but a careful 
study will show that they are not exceptions. The 
most popular games in New York have been 
shown to be those of “drunken man,” “robbers,” 
“jail and penitentiary,” while formerly in Boston 
a majority of children preferred to play “funeral.” 
These sorts of games must necessarily have a 
harmful influence on the proper development of 
the child. The means also with which children 
play need constant watching, as for example, I 
recently saw in London a large number of chil- 
dren “playing house” with offensive oyster shells 
in the dirty soot of Farringdon Road. 
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striking examples might easily be given from our 
street scenes in America, 

It has been implied that there is much instruc- 
tion, both by means of play and incidental to it. 
We frequently find that the plays of childhood 
often indicate the predominate interests which 
will determine the activities of a later life of use- 
fulness and happiness or one of misery and dis- 
content. As is well known, Darwin’s amusement 
when a child was that of collecting; Dicken’s, 
creating imaginary characters; Tennyson’s, writ- 
ing poetry; Louisa M. Alcott’s, writing essays; and 
Napoleon’s, marshaling imaginary soldiers. If 
this is true it behooves us as parents and educa- 
tors to give some conscious thought to directing 
the games of children, for as these games often in- 
dicate the ideals of a people and a family they 
point toward the future life of the child. Intelli- 
gent interference may often be necessary if we 
would foster the good and check the evil, but too 
much is disastrous, for it is a most difficult prob- 
lem to teach children how to play. 


West Chester, Pa. BirD T. BALDWIN. 


SUFFERING AND CALAMITIES. 

[Substance of an address by Edward A. Pennock in 
London Grove Meeting in First month, 1909.] 

The problem of suffering, its meaning and pur- 
pose in human life, has engaged the thought of 
men through all the ages. Upon it and around it, 
they have builded philosophies, theologies and re- 
ligions. Let us consider it together, that perhaps 
we may adjust ourselves more wisely to the ex- 
periences that come to us. 

In the childhood of the race, men believed that 


| there were many gods, some benevolent and some 


malevolent; and they attributed suffering to the 
malign influence of the latter. As the idea of 
monotheism grew, men said there is one God; but 
he is sometimes angry and sometimes loving. That 
they might secure his favor and love, they made 
sacrifices and offered burnt offerings. A little 
later, as faith in a loving God grew stronger, men 
began to say that all suffering was a visitation of 
Providence. To this notion they ascribed famine, 
pestilence and plague, and many of the calamities 
that we now regard as preventable. 

In these modern days, thanks to the light of sci- 
ence, we no longer call such things visitations of 
God and humbly accept them as such. We know 
they are due to man’s aisobedience of laws that 


| are Divine, so we go to work and make better 


sanitary conditicns, clean up the filth and remove 
all infractions of the laws of health. 
As we look further into the causes of suffering, 
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we shall find that the largest part of it is traceable 
to man’s ignorance, to the imperfect condition of 
human relationships, to disobedience of moral law 
and the lack of spiritual attainment. All this will 
be overcome and outgrown by the evolutionary 
process. We have as yet a very imperfect under- 
standing of the laws under which we live. Suf- 
fering is an incentive to further research, and to 
better adjustment, that we may know the perfect 
law and bring ourselves under its dominion. If 
we thus accept the evolutionary nature of suffer- 
ing and make it minister to our growth, its bit- 
terness and pain will be mitigated and perhaps 
largely removed. Our own attitude towards it is 
the condition which determines its effect upon us. 

The suffering and loss which are caused by 
great calamities in the realm of nature, such as 
has recently devasted a portion of Italy, are per- 
haps harder to understand and to reconcile with 
a just and loving rule of the universe. But in 
this, we have to look at something larger than the 
welfare of individuals. When the world was es- 
tablished, certain laws were ordained and certain 
processes were set in motion, by the maintenance 
of which alone was it possible to bring forth and 
perfect a world. A wise faith will lead us to see 
that we cannot question the wisdom of the Creator 
in these things. If we do, we shall hear the 
answer which Job heard out of the whirlwind, 
“Where wast thou when I laid the foundations 
of the world?” The evolutionary purposes of God 
are for the good of the race, but they sometimes 
involve the suffering of individuals. 

As we review the whole gamut of human suf- 
fering, whether caused by diseases, by moral dis- 
obedience or by natural calamities, we shall find 
the evolutionary tendency and purpose of it all. 
Pain is one of nature’s danger signals, telling us 
that we have gone as far as we dare go in a cer- 
tain direction. We are warned that we must read- 
just ourselves. Hereditary suffering impels men 
to study deeper into the laws that govern our lives 
and to assume more seriously the responsibilities 
of parenthood. Under the ministry of suffering, 
we will perhaps cultivate more fully that faith in 
which nothing can separate us from the love of 
God. And if we walk in this love, it shall be 
round about us as angels, guiding our footsteps 
and preserving our ways in happiness and peace. 


The old bare trees sending out their tiny buds; 
the birds flying through the air, all palpitate with 


joy. We, too, would join in the festival; our 
hearts would sing the praise of things. 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
THE JEWISH INFLUENCE. 
(Continued.) 

Ill. 

Another Jewish element which made its way 
into the Christian Church, was an attitude of ex- 
treme reverence for the Hebrew Scriptures. 
This involved, and still involves, a curious mix- 
ture of ethical and religious principles; since on 
the one hand it has been taught that the law is 
superceded by the gospel, and on the other the 
“law” has swung back to a position of authority 
almost or quite equal to that of the gospel. In- 
deed, at certain periods of the Christian era— 
as that of the Puritans—the Old Testament code 
was much more emphasized than the Christian 
code, 

As noted in our last paper, Jesus was a Jew, 
to whom the law, even in all its minutiz, was no 
burden but the natural way of living. All the 
more wonderful therefore is the original force 
and insight which enabled him to recognize in the 
“law” man’s servant, not his master. While con- 
formity to law and custom was the natural and 
fitting thing under ordinary conditions, he set 
both aside with easy mastery if they stood in the 
way of his expanded love of men. As they were 
intended for the benefit of humanity, they had no 
binding force unless they carried benefit. 

The law of Sabbath observance was one of the 
most rigid of Jewish laws. Yet, for Jesus, the 
son of man is lord of the Sabbath. He ignored 
the law against harvesting grain on the Sabbath 
when his disciples were hungry. He set aside 
the law against healing on the Sabbath, when 
suffering appealed to his sympathy. “The Sab- 
bath was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath.” Has Christianity always maintained such 
sanity and freedom in dealing with the “Sun- 
day” to which it has attempted to apply the Jew- 
ish Sabbath laws? Jesus made little account of 
fasting; he had no high opinion of formal prayer; 
the religion of going through motions at stated 
times made small appeal to him. Moreover, he 
treated the moral codes of the past with the same 
freedom. This “was said by them of old time” 
....-but that “I say unto you.” The ancient law, 
he asserts, was a concession to human weakness; 
it is now time to rise to higher levels. This at- 
titude of freedom continued for several genera- 
tions. Paul taught that the period of the law 
had passed by. With other Christian teachers of 
the early centuries he made frequent use of the 
Hebrew scriptures as a basis for exhortation and 


| exposition. The writing of the prophets occu- 


—Francis d’ Assisi. | pied their deservedly high place in the weekly 
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service of the church. But there is no evidence 
of the slavish letter worship which developed in 


later times. The “Fathers” used the scriptures 
with the greatest freedom, giving unhesitatingly 
their own, often strained interpretations and 
quoting with little regard to exact renderings. 
Meantime the epistles of Paul and other apostles, 
together with the gospels, circulated freely among 
the Christian churches. By degrees, and largely 
by that of an “heretical” sect of Christians which 
rejected the Old Testament, the writings of the 
New Testament were sifted out from others, and 
were established in the same rank with the older 
scriptures. 

We cannot follow here the process by which the 
Bible as a talisman replaced the Bible as asource of 
inspiration. It is enough to obesrve that the 
change took place, and a view of the Scriptures 
came to be accepted as “‘orthodox,” not very dif- 
ferent in many respects from that of those who 
pronounced Jesus heterodox. This view was even 
intensified by Protestantism in its sense of need 
for an absolute and inerrant authority to bal- 
ance that of the papacy. 

The doctrine that the Bible is an ethical and 
religious unit of unquestionable accuracy in sci- 
ence and history, as in theology and morals, has 
had results which would be absurd in many cases, 
if the absurdity were not lost in the tragedy. 
Here is a series of narratives, law codes, ser- 
mons, and the like, involving the morality and 
religious practices of successive ages from bar- 
barism to civilization. Yet the “orthodox” doc- 
trine has asserted, and still asserts, in many 
cases, that all of these codes and their ethical 
implications are binding upon the Christian con- 
sciences. The Christian has thus been able to 
pick and choose the code that suited his mood or 
his interests. Christian teachers have supported 
the divine right of kings, the righteousness of 
human slavery, and the use of war in interna- 
tional disputes. They are still ready to pray for 
success in wars of conquest and to excuse all 
forms of violence in pursuit of victory. There 
ig no reason why they should not invoke the case 
of Saul to justify extermination of enemies, or 
that of Abraham for polygamy, or that of Jeph- 
tha for human sacrifice by the application of the 
same principles. Our children in our Sunday 


Schools are confused and misled by the now im- 
moral morality of Jacob, Samson or David. The 
principles of universal brotherhood cannot be ef- 
fectively taught if conduct involving fraud, hatred 
and violence is presented as admirable. 

The Bible contains a great record of the growth 
As such a record it has 


of a people toward God. 
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great stores of inspiration toward noble and virile 
living. But it needs the test of Paul: “Every 
scripture inspired of God is profitable for teach- 
ing, tor reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness.” However Paul may 
have meant this, it is certain that “profit for 
teaching, reproof, correction and instruction in 
righteousness” is the test of inspiration, not in- 
spiration the test of such profit. We know when 
we are inspired and uplifted; we know the ma- 
terial we can use for teaching righteousness. The 
Bible contains great stores of such material which 
is ours to freely use. With equal freedom must 
we reject that which lacks these qualities. The 
test is in character, not in origins; in quality, 
not in history. JESSE H. HOLMES. 


LINCOLN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 
IV. 

When the compromise of 1850 was adopted, 
North and South alike professed to believe that 
the end of slavery agitation was at hand. The 
statesmen in Washington said so, and the men at 
home throughout the country, busy with their 
trade, traffic and gain, adopted or echoed this sen- 
timent. There is no evidence that Lincoln was 
not of this number. From our vantage ground of 
observation, it is now difficult to see how the popu- 
lar mind could be thus fooled, or the popular con- 
science thus lulled. Under the provisions of the 
Act of 1850, slavery was referred to the people of 
the two organized territories to accept or reject. 
How the discussion on this subject locally could 
help creating a general and national excitement, 
is hard to understand. To be sure it was claimed 
that the natural conditions of these territories did 
not invite the institution of slavery, and as one 
statesman put it, the whole matter was equivalent 
to legislating against the laws of God. 

Seemingly the country had forgotten the im- 
mense domain, now constituting the States of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, the two Dakotas and 
parts of Colorado and Wyoming, the remnant of 
the Louisiana Purchase. If the territory was con- 
sidered, its settlement was thought to be remote; 
besides, it was all dedicated to freedom by the 
Missouri Compromise. 

REOPENING THE QUESTION. 

Franklin Pierce was President, and his message 
to the Thirty-third Congress was a pronounced 
promise that there should be no re-opening of the 
slavery question if he could prevent it. But with- 
in a fortnight a bill was introduced in Congress 
organizing the territory of Nebraska. Early in 
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1854 a report from the Committee on Territories, 
of which Stephen A. Douglas was chairman, was 
made on this bill. This report contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“That all questions pertaining to slavery in the ter- 
ritories, and the new states to be formed therefrom, are 
to be left to the decision of the people residing therein, 


by their appropriate representatives, to be chosen by them 
for that purpose.” 


Notwithstanding this plain averment, the 
dragon’s teeth in the report were not discovered. 
In the latter part of January, evidently embold- 
ened by the quietude of the country, Mr. Douglas 
reported from his committee another bill, geo- 
graphically relating to the same territory. He 
now proposed to organize two territories, Kansas 
and Nebraska, both lying north of the latitude 36° 
30’. This measure was known as the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. “Squatter sovereignty” touching 
slavery was applied to both. But that was not all. 
This bill contained a distinct repealer of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and the slavery controversy 
was on with redoubled fury. It looks as if the 
country would have stood for leaving the question 
of slavery in both of these territories to the vote 
of the people, but it would not tolerate a verbal 
repudiation of the compact of 1820. Largely it 
was a war over words. When Congress, once 
having agreed that there should be no slavery 
north of 36° 30’, said that the territory above this 
line might be turned over to slavery by a counting 
of noses on the question, it would seem that the 
compromise was really repealed in spirit, and the 
North raised its ire more over the shadow than 
the substance of slavery extension. 


LINCOLN ENLISTS FOR LIFE. 


With the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 


Abraham Lincoln enlisted for life in the war 
against the extension of slavery. From that time 
on no movement was made in politics in which his 
voice was not heard, and in which his efforts were 
not enlisted. Stephen A. Douglas, father of this 
last compromise on the slavery question, left 
Washington an _ exultant victor, but as he 
journeyed north, he felt a chilly atmosphere of dis- 
approval gather around him. Northern Illinois 
was practically ready to pull down the Democ- 
racy’s popular idol. At Springfield the opposition 


to his action was not so pronounced. Arriving 


there he arranged to give an address in the state | 


house, in explanation and extenuation of his 


gigantic efforts in repealing the Missouri Compro- 
mise. Lincoln was a listener to this effort, and in 
the same place on October 1, 1854, he replied to 
Douglas, in a great speech, in which he uttered 





the famous sentiment, ‘““No man is good enough to 
govern another man, without that man’s consent.” 
Henceforth Lincoln and Douglas, in effort or ora- 
tory, remained antagonists until after the election 
of the former to the presidency. 

As has already been intimated, the Whig party 
practically disappeared with the election of 1852. 
Events had come rapidly, and in many States 
those opposed to the compromise of 1850, and to 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, had been forming affili- 
ations under different names. In 1854 most of the 
Northern States were carried by the allied politi- 
cal forces opposed to the Democratic party. There 
was a lessened interest in the election of 1855, 
but by the following year the Republican party 
had become a political force to reckon with. Its 
first nominating convention was held in Philadel- 
phia, June 17th, 1856. John C. Freemont was 
nominated for President, and William L. Dayton, 
of New Jersey, for Vice-President. Lincoln, how- 
ever, had enough national reputation and popular- 
ity to secure 110 votes for Vice-President. 


THE TROUBLE IN KANSAS. 


Soon after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill the settlement of Kansas began, and a strug- 
gle for its possession was inaugurated between 
the forces of freedom and slavery. This conflict 
for bloodiness and brutality was only equaled by 
the experiences of some of our Indian wars. Emi- 
grant aid societies were organized in the North 
to secure the settlement of Northern emigrants 
in the territory. The South made similar efforts, 
and border ruffians from Missouri inaugurated 
a shot-gun policy which made life perilous for 
free-state men in bleeding Kansas. The Demo- 
cratic party in Congress, sustained by President 
Buchanan’s administration, gave all possible aid 
and comfort to the pro-slavery interests in Kan- 
sas. At this point Senator Douglas appeared in a 
new role. Touching many of the Kansas matters 
he acted with the Republicans. Whatever his mo- 
tive, the sequel helped on his own political un- 
doing. His conduct regarding Kansas, however, 
came near deceiving the very elect. There were 
Republicans, Horace Greeley, Samuel Brooks, and 
Schuyler Colfax among them, who advocated 
giving Douglas the party support in Illinois for 
re-election to the Senate. Among those who op- 
posed that plan was Abraham Lincoln, who con- 
trolled the day in his own State, and became the 
contestant against Douglas for the Senatorship, 
this contest culminating in the famous series of 


| debates in Illinois between the “little giant” of the 


Democracy, and the real giant of the youthful Re- 


publican party. 
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THE DRED SCOTT CASE. 

In December, 1856, the United States Supreme 
Court threw a firebrand into the already over- 
heated arena of public opinion, in the shape of the 
Dred Scott decision. The court had been ready 
with its findings for some time, but good Demo- 
cratic judicial tactics did not warrant giving out 
so drastic a decision during a Presidential cam- 
paign. The case in question involved a suit for 
his freedom, brought by Dred Scott, on the ground 
that he had been taken to a free State, by his 
master, the laws of said State granting freedom 
to any slave voluntarily permitted to reside with- 
in its borders. He also brought suit for assault 
upon himself, his wife, and daughter. The court 
decided that being a negro of African descent, he 
was not a citizen of the United States, and there- 
fore, he was disqualified to sue for any redress 
of grievances in a United States Court. This de- 
cision was interpreted in the taking phrase of the 
anti-slavery agitators, that a colored man had no 
rights in this country, which a white man was 
bound to respect. 

The Dred Scott decision in effect also pro- 
nounced the Missouri Compromise of 1820 uncon- 
stitutional. This decision gave the color of en- 
dorsement to Senator Douglas’ repealer embodied 
in the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and greatly fortified 
him in his campaign for a second term in the Sen- 
ate. In the joint debates with Lincoln, the de- 
cision of the court and the doctrine of Douglas 
were mercilessly riddled by his adversary. 


THE AMISH AT HOME AND IN MEETING. 
(Continued from last week.) 

As for the Sabbath School, so far as we could 
understand the proceedings, the members showed 
the average intelligence of country districts and 
more earnestness and appearance of being pres- 
ent from a commingling of pleasure and duty, 
and not that it was anything of a burden. The 
teachers were not mere perfunctory heads, while 
the scholars had studied their lessons in advance 
for the day. And these were the “Men with the 
Hoes” and the sodden faced women pictured by 
fake reporters and writers of “best sellers,”” who 
sacrifice truth in detail to coin dollars for them- 
selves and employers. 

We must admit, however, that but for the com- 
ing of the public school system these plain people 
would have been different, and low in the scale 
of intelligence, but sixty years of free tuition 
could not help but make its mark on these com- 
munities of non-resistent Germans. They send 
their children to school to the time limit of the 
law’s requirement and they are as bright as those 
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| an appetite, the tables are set. 
| of cloth and forks are dispensed with, knives an- 











outside their restrictive religion. With this 
as a factor these people will never lapse to the 
conservatism of their ancestors. 

My friend being acquainted with some of the 
leading members of the congregation, it had been 
his design to introduce me, but before he had a 
chance we had become acquainted. They came 
around me and asked and answered questions 
as much as any would who were unacquainted 
with one anothers’ ways and until it was time to 
go home with our friends to dinner. Then there 
was a fixing of caps, a putting on of bonnets, and 
a gearing of horses, and soon Amish wagons, car- 
riage and buggy, laden with old people, children 
and those between, thinking of marriage, were 
wending their homeward way. 

Going to meeting is simply a duty with these 
people. When the hour and day come round 
they arise early, perform their allotted tasks, gear 
up to their varied style of one-horse rigs and hie 
away to their plain places of worship, be it 
church, house or barn. The services last for 
hours but what care these patient worshippers 
in the fulfillment of a pleasant duty. Some of 


these people come from five to eight miles to Mill- 
wood meeting. 


As said, all the Amish once used houses and 
barns for meeting places. The main body do 
yet. This involves much preparation, as both 
body and soul are fed on these occasions. Be- 
sides preparing for the accompanying meal, 
benches and tables must be gathered to feed and 
seat the sometimes hundreds who come. The 
meetings are held in turn at the Amish homes, 
it sometimes taking a year to get around. After 
the services, of a length to give the worshippers 
These are bare 


swering every purpose, and dipped and thrust 
into the common dishes of sauce. The meal is 
composed of bread and butter, cold meats, cheese, 
pickles, beets and of course pies, without which 
no meal is perfect. This is of “snits” or dried 
apples, generally, even when fresh pie stuff is in 
season, washed down with strong coffee. But I 
must not forget the “spreadings,” to leave out 
which would be dispensing with the Hamlet of 
this feast. Mainly among these is apple-butter, 
always in stock and in order, and sauce of dif- 
ferent fruits when their season comes around. 
One acquaintance told me that when the time 
came, her mother made up one hundred pies, and 
other eatables in proportion were prepared. As 
stated, the whole of the Amish once worshipped 


| thus, in the belief that there was no sacredness 


in buildings; that God was everywhere his people 
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met in field, grove, house or barn. Of the 2,000 
in Lancaster County three-fourths meet this 
way yet. But the furnishing of dinner habit is 
passing away among others of the quaint customs 
of these people, a matter to be regretted, as it will 
be only a forerunner of the elimination of these 
interesting people, or their merging to the ways 
of the ordinary Christian sects. 

The Amish rarely become merchants, for with 
their non-allowance to go to law they would lose 
many a bill sold to sharpers who would take advan- 
tage of this rule in their religion. Their only public 
business is in going around the country with road 
engines, threshing, shredding corn stalks and 
sawing wood. Keeping such machinery in order 
requires a machine shop, so a firm of their own 
sect has one at the Gap for this purpose. They 
also saw and deal in timber, of which they are 
said to be good judges. This being a dangerous 
business, I saw two unfortunate young men who 
had each lost an arm through it. But these 
people are taken care of by their brethern, get- 
ting full pay for their work, whether earning it 
or not. The Amish can give lessons to other 
churches in the line of benevolence. A fund is 
always on hand composed of the only contribu- 
tions asked of their members, and this outside 
their church buildings, where collections are 
not made. 

Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 
(To be continued. ) 


MEMORY WORK IN FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

Modern education has placed such emphasis 
upon emancipation from the older system, which 
depended more upon acquiring knowledge through 
repetition than by fundamental understanding, 
that we have grown to feel that memory work 
may be something abhorrent to true educational 


ideals. While religious feeling and mental grasp 
of material are both of greater value in First- 
Day School teaching than mere memorizing, the 
value of memory work is nevertheless consider- 
able, and if teachers are not particularly skilled 
their best work may be done in this field. 

There is an age when committing to memory 
is easy and the retentive powers are strong, and 
another age when the attempt to memorize is 
an irksome task. In our schools we ought to 
make use of the favorable season to store the 
minds of pupils with gems of poetry and quota- 
tions from Scripture which will be a source of 
satisfaction and profit to them as the years come 
and go. The writer has recently been impressed 
with the perennial pleasure which a memory, well- 
stored and rich in the best thought of the ages, 
is to its possessor. 
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Many schools have concert texts from a black- 
board, class texts, or individual responses to roll 
call. In most instances the pupils appear to de- 
pend upon a book or transcription of the text to 
aid their memories. This seems to indicate that 
the value of the exercise is limited to its vocal 
expression at the time, whereas all public exer- 
cises in a First-day School should be but the vis- 
ible tokens of a work which is of permanent value 
to the individuals who take part in it. 

Where class periods are long, teachers may fitly 
devote a small portion of each to the work of 
stimulating pupils to commit verses of Scripture 
bearing upon their work. The general exercises 
of a school offer an opportunity to encourage the 
learning of devotional poetry or portions of the 
Bible which will add to present interest and leave 
a residuum of permanent value. 

The habit of committing to memory selections 
of Scripture so that thereafter it can be accu- 
rately quoted is one that needs encouragement. 
We are often disturbed by painful efforts to quote 
Scripture whose phraseology has not been com- 
pletely mastered. The time to fix exact wording 
in mind is at an age when the meaning and 
beauty of the passages is imperfectly grasped by 
the children. In this case it seems suitable to 
suspend the action of the pedagogical law which 
requires adaptation of material to the compre- 
hension of the pupil. The active memory powers 
must be used when they do the work most easily, 
and the store of great and beautiful thoughts, 
often clothed in what is for the time unknown 
language, is a source of unfolding value and per- 
ennial profit to us in the years when memorizing 
new things is the merest drudgery. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
40 N. 15th St., Phila. 


Emerson, it is sometimes said, gives up person- 
ality, as something to be merged at last in some 
impersonal whole. But mark his crowning word, 
“Lost in God, in Godhead found.” Do we truly 
know our dearest ones, until we have felt them as 
blended with some divine, supreme reality; till 
we have recognized in their love the touch of a 
celestial love; till we have felt them ensphered 
with us in some all-embracing unity? Such mo- 
mentary consciousness thrills us,—is it not our 
highest hope that we may find its continuance, 
growth, perfection? Is not the message which 
death brings to love, not a promise of mere repe- 
tition and prolonging of the earthly relation, but 
its sublimation?: 

Lost in God, in Godhead found. 
—George T. Merriam. 
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A DAY’S WORK. 

There is much honest difference of opinion 
among intelligent and upright people as to what 
ought to constitute a lawful day’s work. A man 
who is in business for himself often works ten, 
twelve, or even sixteen hours a day, and thinks 
that it is none too much. The farmer, who has to 
do the greater part of his work during the warmer 
part of the year, will make longer days then, 
knowing that his working hours will be shorter in 
the winter. There are certain occupations which 
can be carried on only during a part of the year, 
and it seems reasonable that in these a day’s work 
should be longer than in occupations where the 
work lasts all the year round. If everyone were 
entirely at liberty to work as long or as short a 
time as he pleased, the length of the day’s work 
might well be left to each individual; but in large 
enterprises where many persons are employed, the 
hours of work must be continuous, and those who 
are employed must work the full time, or give 
way to some one else who is willing to do so. 
Thus it is that it has become necessary for Legis- 
latures to say what shall constitute a lawful day’s 
work. 

We ought so to live that all citizens would have 
an opportunuity to develop healthy bodies and in- 
telligent minds. The average individual cannot 
do this unless he allows eight hours for sleep. An 
hour and a half ought to be allowed for the three 
meals, if they are to be properly digested. If 
the working day as fixed by law were eight hours, 
many of those employed would spend from one to 
two hours going to and from the place of employ- 
ment. This would leave about four hours daily 
for the home, for social mingling, for recreation, 
for social duties and for improving one’s mind. 
Is this too much time for the average man to give 
to these things? 

Many educators are saying to-day that our boys 
are growing up effeminate because there are only 





women teachers in the schools. No doubt it would 
be very much better if, in every school, children 
could come under the influence of both men and 
women teachers, but as this is not at present prac- 
ticable, it would do much to counteract the 
evil of having women teachers only, if boys spent 
more time in the company of their fathers and 
were more under the influence of the one man who 
ought to be a potent factor in the shaping of their 
lives? The father who gives twelve to fourteen 
hours a day to business cannot be in the best 
sense a father to his children, cannot do his full 
share in the home, cannot do what he ought for 
the welfare of the community in which he lives. 
Men who devote themselves so entirely to busi- 
ness, become sometimes mere machines. This was 
illustrated in a certain country town where it had 
always been the custom to keep the stores open in 
the evenings; it was proposed that the storekeep- 
ers agree to close them one evening in the week 
during summer; one man protested, saying that 
he would not know what to do with his evening 
if he did not go to the store. 

We are yet very far from the ideal life and our 
approach to it must be gradual, but we will real- 
ize our ideal more rapidly if we hold it steadily 
in mind and constantly work towards it. To 
make the transition at once from our present sys- 
tem to a universal eight-hour day, would perhaps 
entail many hardships. The workers themselves 
in many cases may possibly not be ready for it. 
They are full of the idea that people pursue wealth 
in order to buy pleasure; and they desire leisure 
perhaps largely that they may have more time for 
self indulgence. As we become better educated 
and learn to feel our responsibilities more fully, 
we shall know that leisure means time for growth, 
time to work together for the common good. 
When this comes to be the leading thought we can 
afford to give all men more time for that very im- 
portant part of life’s work that ought to be done 
outside of business hours. 


FROM JOHN J. CORNELL. 


Our friend, John J. Cornell, wishes his friends 
to know how much he appreciates and how 
grateful he is for the many expressions of sym- 
pathy he has received both orally and by letters. 

The loving interest that has been manifested 
has touched him deeply, and in the absence of the 
ability to respond to each message, he hopes his 
many friends will accept this as an acknowledg- 
ment, with an assurance of abiding affection for 
them all. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Registration for Friends’ School for Religious 
and Social Study has already begun. It is none 
too early for Friends to indicate their expecta- 
tion in the matter. 

Harris R. Cooley, Director of Public Service of 
the Department of Charities and Corrections of 
the City of Cleveland, will have three periods at 
the school. He will give an evening lecture, with 
stereopticon illustrations, on “A City’s Treatment 
of Its Wayward Boys.” Those who attend the 
school will be served rich treats during the en- 
tire two weeks. 

The school will begin the evening of Sixth 
month 14th, and close at noon on the 25th. There 
are few more rare spots than the Swarthmore 
campus, and the woods along the Crum in June. 

It is assumed that every one knows that Swarth- 
more College will play the host for the school of 
1909. 

Register, or get information by writing to 
Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

On Seventh-day, Second month 2th, the Friends’ 
Teachers’ Association will hold in the Race Street 
Meeting House a special educational conference on 
the subject of “‘The Training of Teachers.” Much 
interest centers in this conference, which will 
consist of two sessions, one at eleven and the 
other at two o’clock. Speakers of prominence in 
the educational world have been secured. It is 
confidently expected that this conference will fur- 
nish unusual inspiration and enthusiasm for the 
work of education among Friends, not only as it 
relates to schools and colleges under our control, 
but also to all work being done by Friends in the 
public school system. Among other objects aimed 
at in this conference is to secure a thorough treat- 
ment of the proposition to establish an adequate 
training school at Swarthmore College, and also to 
impress Friends everywhere with the necessity of 
keeping individual teaching efficiency up to a high 
standard. 

At the session beginning at eleven a. m., Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, of the Psychological Laboratory 
of Yale University, will speak on “Methods of 
Training Teachers.” This address, which will oc- 
cupy about fifty minutes, will be followed by an 
illustrated lecture by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, of 
West Chester State Normal School and Swarth- 
more College, on ““What American Colleges are do- 
ing in the Training of Teachers.” Dr. Baldwin 
is securing illustrations of the building equip- 
ment and class room work of various American 


colleges in the department of teacher training. 
His talk will supplement the statement made by 
Professor Judd. 

At the afternoon session James H. Van Sickle, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Maryland, will speak on “The Superintendent’s 
Conception of a Trained Teacher.” Mr. Van 
Sickle’s successful work in Baltimore and his 
standing throughout the country warrant the 
statement that no teacher can afford to miss his 
address if possible to be there. Stanley R. Yarnall 
of the Coulter Street Friends’ School, German- 
town, will follow in a ten-minute paper on “The 
Proposed Training School at Swarthmore as the 
Preparatory School Sees It.” Dr. Joseph Swain, 
of Swarthmore College, will speak on the same 
subject from the standpoint of the college. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all interested 
in these timely themes not only to be present but 
to see that this notice is widely circulated. The 


Young Friends’ Association will be able to meet 

all demands for lunches on this occaasion, and the 

meetings are so planned as to fit their hours. 
EDWARD C. WILSON, Chairman. 


OUR DEPARTURE FROM A FREE GOSPEL 
MINISTRY. 

I was interested in reading the editorial in the 
Intelligencer of First month 16th, on “The Min- 
istry, the elders and the Meeting.” I think it 
was timely and well-worth serious consideration. 
1 firmly believe that one of the most potent 
causes of the decline of the Society of Friends 
has been on account of the departure from a free 
Gospel Ministry as practiced by the founders of 
the Society and from their warnings against pro- 
fessionalism in the ministry. We have had, and 
still have, gifted and inspired ministers, but their 
usefulness in the spreading of the gospel and the 
building up of the Society has been impaired by 
the system which has grown up, whereby they 
are set apart as a separate class, a select body 
with special privileges, the result of which has 
been, in quenching the spirit, retarding the ad- 
vancement of the Friendly Principles, as well as 
a disadvantage to the ministers. One of the 
prime objects in the changes made in the New 
York Discipline, was to remove as far as possible 
sible, every shade of clericalism, and open the 
way for a return to the position of George Fox 
and his contemporaries in regard to the ministry. 
I fully agree with the Intelligencer that if the 
Friendly system adopted by these early Friends 
was generally accepted and followed inside the 
Society, and fully understood by the world out- 
side, that there would be a great ingathering of 
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thoughtful people to our fold, and our vocal min- 
istry would be enlarged and enriched. 
New York City. JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON. 


SPIRIT OF MODERN PHILANTHROPY. 

[A conference in Wilmington as reported in a local 
paper. ] 

Arthur M. Dewees greatly interested a number 
of Wilmington Friends in his address “The Spirit 
of Modern Philanthropy,” which he delivered in 
the meeting-house on First-day afternoon. He 
gave the attitude of modern social workers, which 
is a determination to seek and strike effectively at 
those organized forces of evil and those weak- 
nesses which affect mankind. There is no limit 
to the possibilities of charity work or social work 
as it is now called, and workers are needed. The 
social aspect is to be considered in the troubles 
which come to mankind, and the fact is coming 
out that every human being possesses the divine 
element. Attention is being given to raise the en- 
tire social body and to eliminate the conditions 
which make charity necessary. 

Bad housing, dark and filthy tenements, insuf- 
ficient room to grow in and to play in, improper 
sanitation in houses and workshops are consid- 
ered causes along with drink and immorality. 
The public schools are being questioned as to their 
efficiency in this social work and the public is 
beginning to ask that its officials be trustworthy. 

The most effective charity is social rather than 
individual, and for this reason charity societies 
are giving time and attention to the study of con- 
ditions and their alleviation. A social awakening 
is bringing about the realization that no commun- 
ity can afford to have thousands of its people liv- 
ing on a scale below the average. 

Mr. Dewees, in reply to a question, spoke 
briefly of the organized charities of Philadelphia, 
with which he is connected. Ile said that orgen- 
ized charity is a movement which originated in 
England, whence it spread to this country and 
Canada. Its idea is that charity should be done 
on a scientific basis, that every case should be in- 
vestigated, studied and remedied as scientifically 
as a doctor handles a case. Its basis of work is 
that in every community there are certain condi- 
tions which must be studied and met. The chari- 
ties in Philadelphia have a main office and 13 dis- 


trict offices, about covering the city. An agent is 


sent to investigate every case reported. He gains 
all possible information about the family and then 
proceeds to put them in the way of being inde- 
pendent. The charities have prestige in the city, 
are able to obtain medical aid in the hospitals 
They 


and have influence in many of the courts. 








cannot, however, always depend on the police. 
He prefaced his lecture with the part which 
Friends have always taken in philanthropy, mak- 
ing their religion a practical thing of doing. He 
cited the works of John Woolman, Isaac Hopper 
and others of our Society, and advised his audi- 
ence to read their writings. The meeting was 
thoroughly alive though not so large in numbers 
as better weather conditions would have allowed. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA. 

{Annual Report of the Friends’ Library, Fifteenth and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia.] 

During the past year the Committee has en- 
deavored as formerly to add to the usefulness of 
the library, and takes pleasure in noting the fact 
that there has been a perceptible and encourag- 
ing increase in the number of individual bor- 
rowers. 

Progress has been made in re-cataloguing, as 
the following figures show: Number of volumes 
catalogued during the past year, 1,005; number of 
cards written, 3,150. Total number of volumes 
catalogued to date, 3,000; total number of cards 
written, 9,220. 

This has already added much to the value of 
the library, as a number of its patrons testify, 
and the Librarian loses no opportunity to push 
the work to completion. 

The number of questions looked up for patrons 
during the year, shows, that in regard to refer- 
ence work, the library is continuing its useful- 
ness. 

Placing the Scribner on the magazine table and 
re-instating the Outlook, have been appreciated by 
our readers, and we feel that the addition of the 
American Journal of Education will be a benefit 
to the teachers. 

The total number of books upon the shelves is 
12,111, including the Caleb Clothier Memorial Li- 
brary of 941 volumes and the Isaac T. Hopper Li- 
brary of 311 volumes. During the year 56 vol- 
umes have been added, and 1,881 books have been 
borrowed. 

The number of visits of readers who have used 
the library for magazine reading or to consult 
books of reference is 7,261. 

Number of visits by individual borrowers, 
1,473, classified as follows: 185 by teachers, 674 
by pupils, 720 by Friends, 753 by non-Friends. 

The library has been open to borrowers from 
11 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

We thank our subscribers for past donations, 
and hope that Friends will not lose sight of the 
fact that the library depends largely upon con- 
tributions for its support. 
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On behalf of the Committee of Management, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 
Clerk. 


“OLD WOODBROOKERS” OF HOLLAND. 


The cosmopolitan character of Woodbrooke be- 
comes growingly evident. The other day we noted 
the information of an Old Woodbrookers’ Associa- 
tion in the United States. Now we have news of 
a similar society formed in Holland among the 
Dutch old students. A week or two ago, in Am- 
sterdam, there met together some fifteen Old 
Woodbrookers (eight women and seven men). 
One who was present wrote: 

“I felt the Woodbrooke spirit very strongly. 
It was not in our own strength we met. We 
began by singing Woodbrooke hymns. After that, 
letters were read, and a little speech was made 
explaining the purpose of meeting together. Then 
we planned things out and appointed a commit- 
tee, with Roessingh as chairman, Snethlage as sec- 
retary, and Miss Heldring as treasurer. We 
closed with a devotional meeting in the real Wood- 
brooke way, and then we sang ‘Dear Lord and 
Father of mankind’ and ‘ How sweet the name 
of Jesus sounds.’ ”’ 

It was decided to have at least one reunion a 
year, and the members hope to secure a visit at 
such times from a Woodbrooke teacher. The use 
of Miss Crommelin’s house has been offered for 
the purpose. From The Friend (Lond.). 


FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting held at Waterford, 
Va., on the 16th, 17th, and 18th was, by reason of 
a severe snow storm on Seventh-day, the smallest 
gathering in the big stone meeting-house we have 


had for many seasons. Isaac Wilson reached here 
on Seventh-day, having come from Philadelphia. 
A few representatives and others from Hopewell 
and Washington, among them Representative 
Wm. Cox, of New York. Those who had to come 
by carriage from Lincoln, shrank from facing the 
driving storm. 

There is no Society less dependent on members 
for pure religious enjoyment, yet we also miss the 
social mingling which is part of our religion. The 
meeting of ministers and elders on Seventh-day 
was one to draw us together in the Father’s love. 

First-day was a typical country day, clear and 
crisp for sleighing in town but rough over coun- 
try roads, which somewhat hindered gathering 
into the silence of the hour we try to observe. The 
subject presented by our friend Isaac Wilson was 
that of Zaccheus wanting a view of Jesus as he 
passed by. It was a beautiful lesson, with a very 











practical application. When we really want this 
Spiritual Christ, he will abide with us. He was 
followed by Wm. Cox, whose earnest appeal was to 
the younger members of our Society to cherish 
their membership as a rich inheritance and to be 
loyal to the truth at all times. His remarks were 
fully appreciated. The meeting on Second-day 
was somewhat fuller and very attentive to the dis- 
course of Isaac Wilson, who enlarged upon the 
query of Jesus—‘‘Who touched me?” when he 
perceived that the power proceeding from him had 
gone forth. That all could give forth virtue and 
lessen the suffering in the world, was a truth none 
could doubt. The business of the Quarterly 
Meeting was not out of the usual line, and only 
three of our representatives absent. After the 
closing minute a tender supplication was offered 
to the Almighty Father for His continued care 
and our obedience to His indwelling light. Then 
we separated with thankful hearts for so favor- 
able and enjoyable a Quarterly Meeting. 
M. F. S. 


THE BELIEF OF THE ‘‘MODERN FRIENDS.’’ 

{Written by Obadiah E. Freeman with the title ‘‘The 
Doctrine of Salvation,” and read at the First Yearly 
Meeting Conference of the Modern Friends, held at Am- 
boy, Ind., 12th month 12th, 1908.] 


The apostle Peter, speaking of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, said, “there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.” (Acts IV., 12.) 

The apostle Paul, in his letter to Timothy, says, 
“There is one God and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus.” (I. Tim. II., 5.) 

We believe these statements are true, therefore, 
first and foremost in our “Doctrine of Salvation” 
we own Jesus Christ of Nazareth to be the Master 
Workman through whom God works to accom- 
plish man’s salvation, and by whom our salvation 
must be accomplished. 

Who is this man Jesus, and why does God work 
through him alone as mediator, instead of dealing 
with us directly? 

“God is a Spirit,” His form and visage and 
majesty are far beyond our mortal comprehension. 
No man can see God and live. He dwells forever 
in the pure white light, nothing impure, unholy, 
or unclean can ever come into his presence. It 
is not possible that such a being can deal directly 
with crippled, fallen, debased, unholy man. Be- 
fore man can directly face his maker he must be 
cleansed and made holy. His defiled raiment, his 
mortal clothing, must be put off in death, his very 
soul and spirit must be divided assunder, the soul 
be cleansed and a right spirit be renewed therein 
before he is fit for presentation to the “Majesty 
on high.” 
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Man cannot cleanse himself. His every touch 
is unclean and always soils, be it ever so light. 
He can weave no stainless garment for himself, 
hence, without help, which God cannot directly 
give, he must forever remain in banishment from 
the presence of his Maker. While in this help- 
less banishment God sends him help by an inter- 
mediary agent, or mediator, who communicates 
with God in his pure realm on the one hand, and 
by means of his human body, with man in his de- 
filed realm on the other. 

Why should it be considered a strange thing 
for God, who made man in the beginning, to visit 
his seed, helplessly born in the bondage of a cor- 
rupt state, and in doing so take upon himself a 
prepared body, like unto theirs, agreeable to their 
finite comprehension and taste with them the joys 
and sorrows of the fallen life? Could anything 
be more like God than that for our comfort and 
help he should condescend to our pitiable state, 
take upon himself a body of flesh like ours, endure 
sorrows like ours and taste with us the bitterness 
of the common death? 

And it need be no greater mystery that he 
should raise that body from the tomb, transform 
and gloritfy it in the spirit home of man, and 
promise to dwell therein forever in the presence 


of the spirits of all just men made perfect, Im- 


manuel, God with us forever! This in brief, is 
our exalted vision of the man Christ Jesus, the 
lowly Nazarene. 

Do we see an infinite 
God seeking common 
meet and work a reconcilia- 
tion with his fallen creature—man? Do we see 
God becoming man, a perfect man, that he may 
be our great exemplar and pattern of a righteous 
life in this lower realm? Do we see him under- 
going, not only all the hardships that belong to 
our common nature, but all that our common 
enemy, the prince of the powers of the air and of 
darkness, is able to put upon him, being forsaken 
and rejected of his brethren, smitten and spit 
upon, and crucified? Do we see him victorious, 
triumphing over death, and still holding posses- 
sion of the common ground, while preparing a 
better place for those of his brethren who come 
up through like tribulation? 

My friends, what does it mean to be saved? 
It means to live as he lived, walk as he walked, 
die as he died, ascend to glory as he ascended to 
glory, and have him forever our Immanuel, God 
with us. 

But he is more than an exemplar, more than 
a pattern, for he has in him eternal life, and is as 
able to breathe that life into us as God was to 


Do we see the vision? 
and incomprehensible 
ground on which to 
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put the first breath of life into man at the begin- 
ning. 

John says of him that the father hath given 
all things into his hands and Jesus says of him- 
self, “All things are delivered to me of my 
Father” and “All power is given me in heaven and 
in earth.”” That means our lives are in his hands, 
whether we will or no, and in what better hands 
could we desire them? All things are in his 
hands, can anything harm us without his knowl- 
edge and consent? Not even a sparrow falls to 
the ground without his notice. Why are we so 
fearful and unbelieving; why do we labor so hard 
for the meat that perishes and become so heavy 
laden with the things of earth except because of 
our unbelief? Ah, we know what salvation means 
but our hearts are very hard. 

My friends, there is no greater boon for us 
than to have a perfect man over us as Lord and 
King, with our lives and all in his hands. We 
ought to thank God in our hearts for the gift of 
this perfect man and gladly yield ourselves wholly 
into his hands. Any other salvation than that 
is not worth our notice. “There is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved,” and there is no other media- 
tor, intercessor, teacher or leader whom we dare 
trust. 


Would any man love God, let him first love this 
perfect man, love his appearing in any of his fel- 
low beings, love the good in all men. 

Would any man worship God, let him first adore 
this perfect man, adore him as he is begotten and 
brought to the birth in any, as the wise men 
adored the babe of Bethlehem. “Little children, 
love one another.” 


We must not think of this perfect man that he 
once came into the world and is gone again, leav- 
ing us no means of becoming acquainted with him 
except through history and tradition. That would 
not be Immanuel, God with us. We, as Friends, 
in common with other Christians, believe in his 
second advent, his second-coming to earth to dwell 
with his people, only we differ from others some- 
what in our understanding of the time, nature, 
and purpose of his second appearing, and in this 
matter particularly our doctrine of salvation dif- 
fers materially from that of others. We believe 
that Jesus is now with his people in this world, 
not outwardly in his glorified bodily form, but in 
another form of manifestation beyond any of our 
natural powers to discern. “No man can say that 
Jesus is Lord but by the Holy Ghost.”—I Cor. 
XII., 3. We must therefore have a measure of the 
spirit of God before we can know Christ’s pres- 
ence with us as our Lord and King. This measure 
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of the spirit of God we have not by nature, but 
it is the gift of God, purchased for us, and for all 
men, by Christ. It is the “seed of the kingdom” 
sown in every human heart, and, when not choked 
out, destined to grow as the mustard seed, and to 
work as the leaven. It is the growth and devel- 
opment of this spirit in us that discerns Jesus as 
Lord and subdues us to Him in all things. Now 
our obedience is as necessary and essential to our 
salvation as anything he has done or can do for 
us, and obedience is only possible by virtue of this 
“free gift” that has been given to every man that 
cometh into the world, and without which no man 
can know the mind and will of Christ. 

This is the “one talent” that has been given 
tc all men universally and which it is fatal to hide 
in a napkin and not use. It is the “treasure hid 
in a field” which is only to be found by diligent 
seeking, and when found we must part with all 
else as the only condition of its possession and de- 
velopment. 

Wise is that man who digs down through all 
the shifting sands of his passional and emotional 
nature and finds this rock, this foundation stone 
that is laid in Zion and builds his whole house 
upon it. 

“The light of the body is the eye.” Oh, what 
an eye is this hidden treasure when we have once 
found it, this free gift, this measure of the spirit, 
by which alone we can discern heavenly things. 
“If thine eye be single, if we have given up 
everything else for that, thy whole body shall be 
full of light.” 

Having found the light let us “walk in the light 
as he is in the light.” God dwells in the pure white 
light. 

The first Friends called themselves “Children of 
the Light,” because they had searched about until 
they found this hidden treasure, this pearl of great 
price; this single eye by which they could behold 
the true light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world, and having discovered the light 
they walked in it, and taught in it, and so were in 
truth Children of the Light. 

Does not the Pope claim infallibility? Wm. 
Penn says that all men are infallible as they keep 
to that light and not a whit farther. The Pope 
then, has no pre-eminence in this respect over 
other people. Like all other men he must keep his 
feet upon this rock if he would not be moved when 
the rains descend and the floods come and the 
winds blow. 

This, then, is our Doctrine of Salvation, that 
Christ is come a light into the world, and that that 
gift, or measure of grace, which is imparted to all 
men universally, is sufficient to enable them to 
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discern that light, and to walk in it, and when 
Christ, in this his second appearing, is so dis- 
cerned by an individual, and dwelt in, his works 
will all be wrought in righteousness, and his sal- 
vation, and regeneration will be wrought out from 
day to day during the whole period of his natural 
life, and will only terminate in completion by the 
putting on of his glorified body in the great be- 
yond. 

This life is only a probation, while we remain 
here we can only be conditionally saved. No man 
has a pre-eminence over another in this respect, 
we are each rewarded and advanced directly ac- 
cording to our obedience. The common notion ex- 
pressed in the terms “Sinner” and “Saint” is mis- 
leading. We are all sinners if we disobey, and all 
saints, in a measure, if we obey. There is a dif- 
ference, however, of knowledge, obedience, and 
growth, which comes not by sudden transitions. 

Those who have sought and found the hidden 
treasure, and have had their lives sweetened by it 
tc the extent of discerning the spiritual Christ in 
the bosom of the Father, dwelling in the pure 
white-light, cannot but look with the utmost char- 
ity and forbearance upon those who are still grop- 
ing their way in darkness, hence, friends are de- 
cidedly evangelical in their preference, as de- 
siring that the knowledge of this most precious 
gift shall become as universal as is the gift itself, 
and willing, yea anxious, that all men be taught to 
diligently seek it, that haply they may find it, 
and so come into the saving light which it is able 
to reveal, and be made partakers of the blessed 
hope—the genuine Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and tnat they may be left with full liberty 
or conscience to exercise themselves therein, with- 
out the intervention or mediation of any man 
other than the one Mediator, Christ Jesus, in this 
his second appearing, “Without sin unto Salva- 
tion.” 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 
Presiding on Saturday at the inauguration of 
the new offices in Manchester [England] for the 
production of the Northern issue of the Daily 
News [London], George Cadbury, chairman of 
the company, made one or two interesting com- 


ments on his association with the press. After 
alluding to the fact that next year he “‘would be 
qualified for an old age pension,” and to his prac- 
tical knowledge of the conditions of working peo- 
ple, and the opportunity that now lay before a 
press which was in sympathy with progress, he 
spoke of its tremendous responsibilities also. 


The power of the press was enormous. For 
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good or ill it moulded the opinions of men as no 
other power could mould them. All the wars that 
he remembered had been in a large degree press- 


made wars. He had traveled in Germany and in 
France, and he had failed to find any hostility 
among the peoples of these countries either 
towards us or towards each other. Where wars 
had broken out, they had been the result of provo- 
cation by interested parties, fomented by the 
press. That was one reason why he had become 
associated with the Daily News, whose aim was 
not only to create prosperity at home, but also 
peace abroad. Personally he would have been 
content to have continued that social and housing 
work in which he felt a special concern, but know- 
ing the power of the press, he felt that it lay upon 
him to help make it a power for the popular wel- 
fare. 

Brief speeches were also made by Henry T. Cad- 
bury, managing director; A. G. Gardiner, editor; 
and G. G. Armstrong, managing editor of the 
northern edition. The Friend (London). 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

PASADENA, CAL.—The meeting for December 
was held on the 14th at the home of the Hunt 
sisters, 747 North Mentor Avenue, they having 
invited us to meet with them again, as it would be 
the last opportunity to do so before they start on 
their trip to Japan. As officers, these were 
elected for the coming year: Sarah E. Griest, 
president ; Anna K. Duncan, secretary ; Samuel D. 
Yeo, George F. Howells, Jr., and Frances K. Wal- 
ter, as executive committee. Ella M. Hunt read 
a letter from Arthur C. Nutt, of Helena, Mon- 
tana, in response to the one sent him by the As- 
sociation. Keturah E. Yeo read chapter 3 of the 
“Story of Quakerism,’”’ and Frances H. Walter, 
chapter 7. “The Prophets in Art’ was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Emily G. Hunt. 


By invitation of Mary S. Howell, twenty-one of 
the women of the Pasadena Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation and their friends gathered at the home of 
George F. and Phoebe H. Howell, 160 S. Madison 
Ave., at two thirty on Fourth-day afternoon, Jan- 
uary sixth. A very pleasant afternoon was spent 
sewing carpet rags for a rug to be used in the com- 
mittee room of our new meeting-house. At six 
o’clock the men and those who were busy in the 
afternoon came and a dainty supper was served. 
At the usual hour, thirty-five assembled for the 
regular meeting of the Association. The program 
consisted of a review of chapter 5 and 6 of the 
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“Story of Quakerism,” given by Samuel D. Yeo. 
Anna Walter Speakman read ‘The Proselyte,” by 
Whittier. George F. Howell, Jr., accompanied by 
his father, played several selections on his violin 
and mandolin. Letters were requested sent to 
Matilda Garrigues for her birthday greeting, to 
the three Hunt sisters, who are abroad, and to 
our former president Anna M. Vaughan, who is 
now in Richmond, Ind. ANNA K. DUNCAN. 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The regular meeting, First 
month 21st, was held at the home of Eleanor 
Foulke. The new President, Dr. Wm. H. Mere- 
dith, opened the meeting by reading the 14th 
of Romans. Isaac Reeder read a fourth chapter 
in the life of Whittier. It was decided that Henry 
W. Wilbur deliver a lecture at our next meeting, 
to be held at the Meeting House, Second month 
17th. Phebe R. Bewley presented some current 
events. The rest of the evening was devoted to a 
very successful progressive conversation contest 
conducted by Emma Shaw;; nearly all present tak- 
ing a lively interest in the discussion of the fol- 
lowing subjects: “Has our Association any influ- 
ence on people other than Friends in our town?” 
“What is our individual responsibility toward the 
Meeting?” “What philanthropic labor could our 
Association undertake?” 

E. FLORENCE FOULKE. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


So “Garden City” [England] has now its own 
magazine, and its editor is a Friend, Henry 
Bryan Binns. The first number of The City 
(January) has contributions from Joseph H. 
Wicksteed (“After Five Years”), W. H. Burrow 
(“On Choosing a Site’), Miss Hope Rea (“The 
Civic Spirit’), and others. The magazine 
breathes the spirit of freedom and good comrade- 
ship, which those who know Letchworth tell us 
are some of its leading characteristics. As the 
editor puts it in his poem, “The Building” :— 

“Colour and music, fancy, song, 

To our enduring toil belong: 

Naught shall be wanting that can free 
Our spirit: there shall ever be 
Goblets of laughter at the lip 

Of this exultant fellowship, 

Beeause our hands together frame 

A city unbedimmed by shame.” 


—The Friend (Lond.). 


If you know what sort of principles a man is 
governed by, you can tell approximately what to 
rely on.—President Hadley. 
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ON A SUBWAY EXPRESS. 


I, who have lost the stars, the sod, 
For chilling pave and cheerless light, 
Have made my meeting-place with God 
A new and nether Night— 


Have found a fane where thunder fills 
Loud caverns, tremulous;—and these 
Atone me for my reverend hills 
And moonlit silences. 


A figment in the crowded dark, 
Where men sit muted by the roar, 

I ride upon the whirring Spark 
Beneath the city’s floor. 


In this dim firmament, the stars 
Whirl by in blazing files and tiers; 

Kin meteors graze our flying bars, 
Amid the spinning spheres. 


Speed! speed, until the quivering rails 
Flash silver where the headlight gleams, 
As when on lakes the Moon impales 
The waves upon it beams. 


Life throbs about me, yet I stand 
Outgazing on majestic Power; 

Death rides with me, on either hand, 
In my communion hour. 


You that ’neath country skies can pray, 
Scoff not at me—the city clod;— 

My only respite of the Day 
Is this wild ride—with God. 


—Chester Firkin. 


BIRTHS. 


HUNT.—At White Plains, N. Y., First month 23rd, 
1909, to Benjamin Lawrence and Fannie Hunt, a son, 
who has been named Charles Howland Hunt. 

MOORE.—At Paulsboro, N. J., First month 6th, 1909, 


to Wilbert J. and Mary King Moore, a son, Wilbert Le- 
grand Moore, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 


CHAPMAN—STEVENSON.—On First month 23rd, 
1909, at the home of the bride, Felton, Del., Grace Wal- 
ton, daughter of M. Morris and Lydia W. Stevenson, to 
Aaron Wright, son of Noah H. and the late Mariana W. 
Chapman, of Brooklyn, New York. 

WOOD—CARRIGAN.—At the home of the bride 
Twelfth month 24th, 1908, by Friends’ ceremony, Walter 
Wood, son of Alfred and Elmira Wood, of Peters Creek, 


Pa., to Leora A. Carrigan, daughter of Enos and Roberta 
A. Carrigan, of Drumore, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


HOOPES.—At his home, in West Grove, Pa., on Third- 
day, First month 5th, 1909, Thomas D. Hoopes (formerly 
near Downingtown), in his 75th year. 

LOVE.—On First month 19th, 1909, Isabel Lloyd Love, 
of Orion, Ill., in her 60th year; a daughter of Mahlon 
Lloyd, who was born near Dolington, Pa. 

MEREDITH.—Suddenly, in Norristown, Twelfth 
month 15th, 1908, Ellen G. Meredith, in her 78th year. 
Interment at Upper Dublin Friends’ Grounds. 
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POWELL.—At the home of his son-in-law, Alfred L. 
Sellers, 4051 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa., First month 
15th, 1909, Joseph Powell, in his 86th year. A minister of 
Darby Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

A large gathering of relatives and friends attended the 
funeral on the 18th, at which time several bore testimony 
to his high character and worth to the meeting and the 
community in which he was so long a resident. 

POWNALL.—First month 9th, 1909, at the home of 
her brother-in-law, Charles W. Chambers, Chatham, Pa., 
Ella Smedley Pownall, widow of the late John G. Pownall, 
of Christiana, Pa. Interment at Sadsbury. 


PRATT.—In East Goshen township, Chester Co., Pa., 
on First month 12th, 1909, Phineas, son of the late Phineas 
and Ann M. Pratt, of West Chester, Pa., in his 77th year. 

SMEDLEY.—In West Chester, Pa., at the Friends’ 
Boarding Home, on First month 16th, 1909, Jane Lee 
Smedley, in the 88th year of her age. 

She was born at Maiden Creek, Berks County, Pa., in 
1821, and was the widow of Peter J. Smedley, who came 
here many years ago from Isabella, and lived for a long 
time at 120 East Biddle Street. A son, J. Lee Smedley, 
died some years ago. Two grandsons survive her, Allan B. 
Smedley, of Llanerch, and Byron T. Smedley, at Forest 
Hill, Maryland. Her daughter-in-law, Fannie B. Smedley, 
also is living. 

TYSON.—Twelfth month 23rd, 1908, Canby Steele 
Tyson, in his 61st year; a life-long member of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. For some time he was President of the 
National Bank of Germantown, Philadelphia. 


WALTON.—In London Grove, Pa., on First month 
17th, 1909, Tracy B., wife of Bennett S. Walton, in the 
70th year of her age. The funeral was held on Fourth- 
day, at London Grove Meeting House. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


On last First-day the Junior Conference of the Girard 
Avenue First-day School, Philadelphia, reviewed the 
work of the Soup Houses, Sunday Breakfast Association, 
Free Christmas Dinners and kindred charities. There was 
a diversity of opinion in the class as to the merits of their 
dispensation of charity. A feeling of disapproval was 
manifest at the tendency of many of these organizations 
to make a public spectacle of the poor. All seem guilty 
of not making proper investigation of the worthiness of 
applicants, and fairly to consider whether by helping the 
applicant in the way he may ask, they are not harming 
him or at least society. On next First-day the Salvation 
Army, its work, methods and results will be discussed. All 
interested will be cordially welcomed. 


The Suffrage Meeting under the care of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Sub-committee on Equal Rights, announced in 
the Intelligencer of last week for Second month 6th, has 
been pushed forward to Second month 13th, at two o’clock, 
and will be held in the Meeting House at 15th and Race 
Streets. 

Several interesting speakers have been secured, and it 
is expected that the meeting will prove stimulating to this 
branch of our philanthropic work. 

SusAN W. JANNEY, Chairman. 


At Langhorne Monthly Meeting, held on First month 
8th, a committee on Advancement of ‘‘Friends’ Principles’’ 
was appointed. In a meeting of that committee, held First 
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month 21st it was proposed that communication be sent to 
Friends’ Intelligencer, stating that visiting Friends desir- 
ing to attend any of our meetings either First or week 
days will be made most welcome and upon notifying the 
clerk of this committee will be met at Langhorne Station 


and taken care of. Those Friends who feel that they have 
the time and the desire to be with us will lend an inspira- 
tion to our meeting and their presence be much appre- 
ciated. ABIGAIL WATSON TAYLOR, Clerk. 


131 Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ROUND TABLE. 

A Round Table Conference of First-day School Super- 
tendents will be held in the Race Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, Second month 20th at 2 p.m. All interested 
are invited. 


PROGRAM. 
“The First-day School and Its Problems,” Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, Chairmon (10 min.). 
‘‘Lesson Leaves, Their Use and Abuses,’’ Henry W. 


Wilbur (20 min.). 

“The Opening and Closing Exercises,” 
ran (10 min.). 

“The Attendance and How to Improve It,” Benjamin 
Smith (10 min.). 

‘“‘How the Superintendent may Aid the Teacher,’’ Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton (20 min.). 

“The Training of First-day School Teachers at Swarth- 
more,” Dr. Jesse H. Holmes (20 min.). 

Discussion (30 min.). 

A second Conference for Teachers will be held Fourth 
month 38rd, 1909. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Third-day night, First month 19th, the first regular 
game of the basket-ball season was played in Weightman 
Hall, Philadelphia, against the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The game was very fast and exciting throughout, 









CALENDAR 
FIRST MONTH 29TH (6TH-DAY). 
—Lecture by Prof E. C. Russell, of 

Earlham College, at 8 p. m., in the 

Brooklyn Meeting House (110 Scher- 

merhorn St.), on “Jesus of Nazareth.” 

—Representative Committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting at 1 p. m., in the 
New York Meeting House. 

FIRST MONTH 30TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 
10.30 a. m., in the New York Meeting 
House. Meeting for Ministry and 
Counsel the day before at 2.30 p. m. 
Isaac Wilson and Henry W. Wilbur 
expect to be in attendance. 

—Lecture by Prof. E. C. Russell, at 
2.30 p. m., in the New York Meeting 
House, “The Basis of Christian 
Unity.” 

Play for benefit of the benevolent 
work of the Diligent Circle of King’s 

Daughters in which Friends of Girard 
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and to the surprise of many present, the Garnet team was 
victorious. The final score was 31-21. Sixth-day evening, 
First month 22nd, Swarthmore was again victorious, de- 
feating Susquehanna University with a score of 56-12. 
The team is composed of Frank Griffin, Claude Gilchrist, 
Charles Eberle, Charles Smith and George Boughton. With 
this good start, a very bright season is looked forward to 
by all. 

Fifth-day night, another number of the lecture course 
was given. It was a recital by Miss Wales, consisting en- 
tirely of Irish songs. Miss Wales gave short remarks 
about the songs before singing them. She rendered her 
songs in a charming manner, making this one of the best 
numbers we have had. 


Fifth-day morning, the 21st, Dr. William Hyde Appleton 
gave a very interesting lecture in Parrish Hall on “Im- 
pressions of Spain.” 

Sixth-day evening the Eunomian Literary Society held 
a short meeting. A humorous reading was given by Wil- 
liam L. Jenkins, a recitation from “Snowbound,” by 
Thomas H. Hall, and a talk on “The Manufacture of Ice,” 
by Irwin Case. 


At a meeting of the Delphic Literary Society, election 
of officers for the next Semester was held. Thomas Smed- 
ley was elected President; John A. White, Vice-President; 
Joseph H. Willets, Recording Secretary; Emmor Roberts, 
Treasurer; Samuel J. Bunting, Jr., Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Edward B. Luckie, Librarian. 


Seventh-day evening, the 23rd, Senator Heyburn gave 
a lecture in Parrish Hall on “The Relation of the Govern- 
ment to the People.” The lecture was held under the 
auspices of the Delphic Literary Society. Edward Jenkins, 
94, presided. Afterwards a short reception was held, to 
which the members of the Eunomian Literary Society were 
invited. 

Dr. Charles S. McDowell will give an illustrated lecture 
on “Japan in War and Peace,” under the auspices of the 
Delphic Literary Society, on Fifth-day, Second month 4th, 
at 8 p. m. 


First-day morning, Henry Wilbur attended meeting and 
spoke very earnestly and forcibly. 


W. L. J. 
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